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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Monday,  November  22,  1937 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "TUNA  FISH  AND  SALMON."     Information  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Homemakers,  how  many  of  you  have  an  emergency  shelf  or  pantry?    Of  course. 
Most  all  of  you.     And  how  many  keep  a  constant  reserve  of  canned  fish  in  your 
emergency  closet?    Tuna,  salmon,  sardines,  and  mackerel,  at  the  very  least.  No 
sudden  company  or  unexpected  blizzard  will  catch  you  without  the  makings  of  a 
good  meal,  then. 

So  I'm  sure  it's  good  news  to  you  to  hear,   from  our  weekly  Washington 
correspondent,  that  the  past  season  saw  the  largest  pack  of  canned  tuna  ever 
produced  in  Southern  California,-  more  than  2,600,000  cases  of  this  always 
popular  article.     Our  news  letter  says; 

"In  the  annual  report  of  W.   G.   Campbell,   chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  I  learned  that  much  of  the  raw  tuna  is  imported  and  arrives  in 
frozen  condition.     Adequate  examination  cannot  be  made  until  it  has  thawed. 
After  the  canners  have  made  preliminary  preparation  for  packing,  the  material 
is  inspected.     The  sound  material  is  then  canned,  and  finally  samples  of  the 
canned  product  are  examined.     Nine  million  pounds  of  raw  tuna  were  offered  for 
entry  last  year.    All  were  rigidly  inspected.     About  a  million  pounds  of  objec- 
tionable material  was  destroyed.     Only  5  seizure  actions  against  3  manufacturers 
of  the  canned  article  eventually  required  pressing. 

"The  report  on  canned  salmon  also  indicates  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
stock  our  pantries  with  excellent  salmon  in  liberal  amounts.     The  canned  salmon 
industry  is  harder  to  supervise  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  canned  fish.  Most 
of  the  canneries  are  located  in  remote  parts  of  Alaska.     I'll  quote  some  of  the 
annual  report: 

"'Last  season's  pack  of  canned  salmon  was  approximately  8  million  cases. 
Inspectors  from  the  western  district  visited  all  the  canning  areas  except  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  Aleutian  Peninsula.     Attention  was  given  to  the 
ouput  of  lkl  packers.     A  total  of  1,851  samples  was  collected  and  examined. 
Hinety- four  consignments  were  seized,  as  compared  with  IU5  consignments  in  193^«,n 

Our  correspondent  adds  that  in  all  probability  all  of  the  lots  seized 
were  packed  in  193&  since  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  report  covers  only 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1937 •     She  adds  that  late  reports  show  that  the  1937 
pack  of  salmon  was  of  materially  better  quality  than  in  the  two  preceding  years. 
Continuing  to  quote  from  the  report: 
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"In  Alaska  particularly,  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
handling  of  salmon,  tending  to  reduce  the  time  interval  between  catching  and 
packing.     Most  packers  have  introduced  some  system  of  control  over  fishing  boats 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  deliveries  are  received  within  2h  hours  after  catch- 
ing.    A  large  percentage  of  fish  are  taken  from  traps  under  complete  control  of 
the  canner. 

"Actual  examination  of  canned  Alaskan  salmon  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration cannot  be  undertaken  in  an  extensive  way  until  the  canned  product  is 
transported  to  the  States.     The  Alaska  pack  is  shipped  to  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California  ports  for  storage  and  subsequent  distribution.     Nearly  all  of  the 
pack  arrives  unlabeled.     During  one  period  of  12  days  there  arrived  in  Seattle 
about  1,750,000  cases  of  canned  salmon. 

"The  inspection  force  must  procure  and  examine  as  quickly  as  possible, 
representative  samples  from  those  lots  of  salmon  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
may  contain  objectionable  fish.     It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  each 
canner  to  identify  his  individual  cans  by  code  marks  which  are  indicative  of  the 
day  of  packing  and  the  cannery  where  packed.     The  majority  of  the  codes  are  like- 
ly to  be  entirely  free  from  any  evidences  of  decomposition.     Unfortunately,  in 
the  course  of  transporting  the  salmon  from  Alaska  canneries  to  the  warehouses  in 
the  States,   it  frequently  happens  that  the  codes  in  any  one  shipment  become  com- 
pletely mixed.     If  examination  shows  that  certain  codes  contain  bad  fish,  it  may 
pe  necessary  to 'seize  the  whole  consignment  in  order  to  catch  the  objectionable 
codes.  " 

Our  correspondent  explains  that  since  the  objectionable  codes  contain 
only  a  small  proportion  of  cans  of  unfit  fish,   it  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
courts  after  seizure  to  permit  the  owner  of  the  goods,  under  Government  super- 
vision, to  separate  the  good  cans  from  the  bad  and  destroy  the  latter.     To  make 
this  separation,   it  is  necessary  to  puncture  each  separate  can.     The  odor  of  the 
contents  unmistakably  shows  whether  they  are  fit  for  food.     The  unfit  cans  are 
destroyed.     The  others  are  resoldered  and  must  then  be  resterilized  by  heat,  or 
as  it  is  usually  called,  "reprocessed." 

The  second  sterilization  softens  the  fish  somewhat.     It  is  entirely  suit- 
able for  food  purposes,   but  it  does  not  have  the  firm  quality  of  fish  that  has 
only  been  sterilized  once.     So  the  courts  require  such  salmon  to  be  plainly 
labeled,  "Reprocessed." 

To  go  on  with  our  correspondent's  letter:     "Now  for  some  data  about  other 
kinds  of  fish.     Mr.   Campbell  says:     'One  million,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand cases  of  mackerel,  almost  half  a  million  cases  below  last  year's  pack,  were 
canned  during  the  year.     Although  many  samples  were  examined,   there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  take  action  against  this  product.     No  regulatory  action  was  required  in 
connection  with  the  California  sardine  pack  of  3  million  cases.     Imported  fresh 
fish,  however,  particularly  tullibees  and  whitefish  from  Canadian  sources,  gave 
some  trouble  because  of  parasitic  worms.     A  total  of  798,000  pounds  in  I7U  lots 
were  detained  out  of  some  1617  lots  totaling  8,695,000  pounds.' 

"So  you  see  the  Food  and  Drug  men  as  usual  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
keep  filthy,  decomposed,  and  wormy  fish  products  from  reaching  our  family  table.  " 

That  ends  our  Washington  letter. 


